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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


REMEMBER THE BIRDS 


“Tn spirit I was in it (the bitter night wind) out on the 
hill-side where the birds were in their secret hiding places 
in the black furze and heath; in holes and crevices in the 
hedges, their little hearts beating more languidly each hour, 
their eyes glazing, until stiff and dead they dropped from 
their perches.’”’—(W. H. Hudson, in The Land’s End.) 


It is unfortunate for the birds that they may 
be suffering from the pangs of extreme hunger, 
and yet show none of the signs that make starva- 
tion evident even to inexperienced eyes. 

The miserable condition of a_half-starved 
horse or dog can be seen at a glance by most peo- 
ple, but, in the case of a bird, the victim of hunger 
may be reduced to the last stage of emaciation, 
whilst the careless onlooker notices nothing to 
excite his pity. The empty crop and the little 


wasted body are concealed by the fluffed-out 


feathers. . 

But take the dead bird into your hand (and 
there are many such to be found during a hard 
winter or even after a few consecutive days and 
nights of sharp frost) and you will find that the 
crop 1s quite empty; and you will feel the little 
breast-bone, sharp as a knife, beneath the pretty 
ruffled plumage. The dead bird is scarcely more 
than a featherweight when hunger has done its 
worst. 

And why should hunger do its worst in a coun- 
try such as ours where countless people are wast- 
ing daily—by the hands of their servants if not by 
their own—more food than would sustain the 
birds through the whole winter? There is waste 
all round; and waste and want are too often near 
neighbors. Surely, too, we owe the wild birds 
something—we who have taken everything for 
our ownuse andpleasure. It is difficult to under- 
stand why all the fruits and harvests of the earth 
should be looked upon solely as the human birth- 
right, to the exclusion of every other race of liv- 
ing creatures born upon the globe. To share 
with the hungry is no counsel of perfection. It 
is a duty and an obligation. ‘‘Those who are in 
my power are under my protection.” | 


The birds’ bill-of-fare can include many in- 
gredients. Fatty substances come first in food 
value—fat, bacon, lard, suet, dripping (the fat 
sold for a few pence a pound as “‘fat for rendering 
down’’ answers admirably). There is indeed 
searcely a fragment that remains over from din- 
ing-room, kitchen and larder which cannot be 
utilised. (Children may well be trained to make 
a collection after every meal for the hungry birds. 
The habit conduces to a dislike of waste and to 
thought for the needs of others.) JI remember 
one bitterly cold winter afternoon during a long 
frost when the usual supplies had run out, and the 
slippery state of the roads made sending to shops 
a mile-and-a-half away difficult, I satisfied, in 
rather despairing mood, a throng of expectant 
birds by a raid upon the dog commissariat. Sun- 
dry large bowls full of Spratts’ ‘‘Febrine”’ dog- 
biscuits—sufficiently soft but not sodden— 
mixed with chopped-up cheese, melted lard and 
the remains of a Christmas plum-pudding an- 
swered well as a pot-luck supper. 

—Ewua Futter MAaAITuanp. 
From The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 


ARE ZOOLOGICAL PARKS EDUCA- 
TIONAL? 


I was passing through a park one day, when I 
saw a young woman standing before a small 
cage in which a wild animal was confined. It 
was pacing continually around and around the 
narrow limits of its cage. I could not bear to see 
its misery and only made a moment’s pause, but 
in that moment, seeing I suppose the expression 
of my face, the young woman said to me, ‘‘I am 
a school-teacher, and was asked to bring this 
class of children to the park for education. It’s 
education all right, but it’s education in cruelty.” 

‘“‘T entirely agree with you,’’ I said, as I passed 
on with an aching heart. A-race of savages’ 
might think it educational and amusing to see a 
white boy kept in a cage and watch him eat at a 
table, and stir him up and make him talk, but 
although a boy might eat and drink and sleep in 
this confinement for a few years, and continue 
to live, does it follow that he is not suffering and 
longing and praying for freedom? Could the 
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savage form any idea of the normal life of a boy 
by watching him in a cage? 

The only way in which we can get education 
about the wild animals is to watch them in their 
native haunts, as a few animal lovers have done, 
using a camera instead of a gun. 

A stuffed animal in a Natural History Museum 
is Just as educational as a caged animal, though, 
naturally, not as amusing. It is not education, 
it is amusement that the zoos afford the public, 
and amusement that causes an amount of suffer- 
ing to these victims in captivity that those who 
advocate the zoo either ignorantly or wilfully 
shut their eyes to. 

A humane woman writing from Charlotte, 
N. C., says: 

“Out in a park in a suburb of Charlotte, 
wretched, hungry, caged animals are clutching 
their prison bars and straining dull, weary eyes 
looking and hoping for someone to bring them 
~ a morsel of food, but alas! the careless crowds 
who entertained themselves on summer days by 
tossing them bits of their lunches (and who, per- 
haps never stopped to think what it means, 
either for a man, or an animal, to drag out long, 
endless days behind heavy iron bars), have for- 
gotten them. These fickle, fair-weather friends, 
have fled from the chill air and falling leaves, 
and the playthings of an idle hour are left to 
their hard lot through the long, cold winter 
months, when food is scarce and prices high. 

‘““Among the many suffering creatures to be 
found in this lonely, deserted park are three 
miserable eagles, in a filthy cage with indeserib- 
ably dirty drinking water. One has a pitiful, 
dragging, broken wing. It was seen by the 
writer, who carried food to these wretched 
animals, sitting on a low shelf, unable to perch 
or fly, its whole body quivering with pain on 
Thanksgiving Day, when the residents of Char- 
lotte were feasting around bountiful tables, for- 

getful of their summer playthings.” - 
| —M. C. Y. 

Anything that helps a child to be more 
thoughtful and kind helps the school, the home 
and the country. Kindness is not weakness. 
The strong are almost always considerate of the 
weak. Great men are sometimes cruel, but they 


are not great in the highest and best sense, and in 
time their reputation is tarnished by their cruelty. 
It never hurts a boy to teach him to protect the 
weak. One of the noblest boys I know is a great 
friend to all the cats and dogs he sees, and when 
quite a little fellow did valiant battle with large 
boys to rescue a homeless cat that they were tor- 
menting.—A. H. 8. 


One word to teachers and parents on the sub- 
ject of circuses, menageries, and all exhibitions of 
wild or trained animals. Take note whether the 
children who attend these shows are more tender, 
more humane and considerate of their own and 
other people’s animals. After Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West Show I saw boys riding tired work 
horses bareback that they had been instructed 
to take to the stable or to a watering trough, dig- 
ging their heels into them, flourishing a stick and 
yelling, urging the poor animals to a race after 
their hard day’s work was ended. As this hap- 
pened just after the show the connection was very - 
clear.—A. H:; 8. 


IS THIS HUMANE? 

The following newspaper clipping was sent me 
to show that what is fun to the thoughtless crowd 
is literally death to the animals used to furnish 
the fun. ; 

There are so many beautiful pictures that can 
be procured without so much suffering and 
danger, it seems strange that anyone should 
have a desire to witness these scenes of horror. 

Moving picture shows are a great boon to 
those who have not the means to attend expen- 
sive entertainments. They can also be made a 
means of teaching the beauty of love and kind- 
ness and justice—and sometimes they are. Let 
us hope that they will by and by eliminate all 
scenes of cruelty—scenes which are produced by 
‘“‘soading animals to fury.”—A. H. 8. 


SCREENING “THE SON OF TARZAN” 


The production of a great serial photoplay, 
such as “The Son of Tarzan,” is of great interest 
to those who have made a study of photoplay 
mechanics. 3 

Some idea as to the magnitude of this serial 
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photoplay may be gained from the following 
production notes, taken from the “history sheet’ 
at the studios of the National Film Corporation 
of America. 

Over 100 wild animals were used in the produc- 
tion, three of which were actually killed by the 
actors in following the story by Edgar Rice 
Burroughs to the most minute detail. 

At times five motion picture cameras recorded 
the action, especially during the swift moving 
and furious jungle combats between men and 
beasts. | 

Ten special animal trainers, one for each group 
‘of beasts, were at all times at the call of Director 
Harry J. Revier. 

Five actors were seriously injured during the 
filming of marine scenes‘on the Pacific Ocean. . 

The entire cast of principals was “hand- 
picked,’’ with due regard to their abilities to 
“‘take chances”’ with death. 

The author, Edgar Rice Burroughs, was pres- 
' ent practically at all times during the production 
of ‘The Son of Tarzan.” 

Special steel screens, with loopholes for the 
lens, were built to protect cameras and operators 
from the rushes of the jungle animals. 

Elephants were goaded into fury and allowed 
to uproot trees and almost permitted to escape 
in order to secure desired effects. 

“The Son of Tarzan” is released through 
the Federated Film Exchange, 46-50 Piedmont 
Street, Boston. 


The Animal Rescue League frequently gets let- 
ters from humane societies in other states asking 
what steps they can take to get the work of 
catching unlicensed dogs in their hands. It is a 
very encouraging sign to find humane societies 
waking up to their duty in this respect. Hu- 
mane education and Bands of Mercy are well, 
but while the children are being taught kindness 
the suffering horses, dogs and cats are needing 
immediate care, and where shall they get it if not 
from the humane societies? 


Miss Caroline Verhoeff has not only been one 
of our correspondents, but she visited our 
League two or three years ago to get all the 
information she could about itsishelter work, 


and no one has worked harder than she to change 
conditions in her own city. We very gladly 
give the account of her success, which she has 
well deserved: 


IMPROVEMENTS AT CITY POUND 


CAROLINE VERHOEFF 
Secretary, Kentucky Humane Socvety 


The improvements on the city pound, Han- 
cock Street, between St. Catherine and Ken- 
tucky, undertaken months ago, at last have been 
completed and Louisville now possesses a shelter 
for dogs and cats of which she may well be proud. 

The changes will be appreciated by those who 
visited the pound in days gone by. ‘Then, one 
picked his way over damp, slimy planks through 
an unfloored building to an iron-stairway. As 
every window in the place was broken, wind, 
rain, and in winter, snow, poured in, making the 
stairway difficult of ascent. Yet up it all the 
dogs had either to be carried or dragged by a 
rope tied round their necks. In winter the win- 
dows, from which all glass was missing, were 
draped with boards and sacks to keep out rain 
and wind. Naturally light was excluded also, so 
that the recognition of a dog was by no means 
easy. Six small cages contained all the dogs, 
often forty or fifty, herded together in the obscur- 
ity. Big boxes, scarcely large enough for a big: 
dog to turn about in, were used as isolation pens, 
in each of which a dog was imprisoned for the ten 
days prescribed by law. Every Friday morning 
the dogs, big and little, were thrown together 
into a large box, there to die slowly and hideously 
of sulphur fumes. 

A former dog-catcher remarked the other day: 
“Things are sure different now.” 

At the present time the dogs have their quar- 
ters on the first floor, which has been paved with 
cement, in a large, well-lighted, well-ventilated 
room. Four large cages are divided into com- 
partments so that each dog may separate him- 
self from the rest when he so desires. Six isola- 
tion cages, each only two feet smaller than each 
of the original cages which held all the dogs, are 
provided for the ten-day animals. 

The electric lethal cage, always immediately 
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available for a suffering animal, puts the animals 
to death painlessly and instantly on Tuesday 
and Friday mornings. 

An outdoor exercising ground gives the dogs a 
welcome change every day while their cages are 
being cleaned. . 

The difference in their surroundings is reflected 
inthe dogs. Formerly an impounded animal was 
a pitiful sight. Now, although pet dogs show 
signs of homesickness, the strays, as soon as they 
recover from their first fright, are well content. 
Most of them have cold noses, erect tails, and 
after plenty to eat and drink they bark and play 
quite normally. . 

Until recently there was no place in Louisville 
where one could take a homeless or unwanted 
cat. Today no one has the slightest excuse for 
abandoning a cat or for casting out kittens to die 
on the streets. The pound is ready to receive 
them. They are kept upstairs in two large, 
light cages, made by removing all but one of the 
partitions from the old dog cages. Each pen con- 
tains a window on the sill of which the tabbies 
lie in the greatest contentment. The same food 
given the dogs is supplied the cats, only in pow- 
dered form. Condensed milk is bought for kit- 
tens and puppies from a fund to which anyone 
who wishes may contribute. 


ABOUT TAKING OVER DOG POUNDS 

In the National Humane Review of January, 
1921, Nathaniel J. Walker, secretary of the 
American Humane Association, Albany, N. Y., 
has a very good article on Dog Pounds from which 
I take the following extracts: 

Probably no phase of humane work for animals 
is more misunderstood by the general public, and 
no part of our work is more necessary, than the 
rescue and relief work for small animals. Hu- 
mane societies have in years gone by hesitated 
to engage in kennel work because of the fear that 
“dog catching” would ‘prejudice the public 
against them and interfere with their finances. 
Where a society is engaged in general work for 
animals there has been some hesitation in engag- 
ing in shelter work for this reason, but I believe 
that it has been conclusively demonstrated that 
instead of estranging our contributors, shelter 
work and the picking up of stray, sick, injured 


and vicious dogs can be conducted in such a 
manner as to win the approval of right thinking 
men and women. 

The location of ‘your ‘animal shelter is a very 
important matter. It must be within reasonable 
distance of the heart of the city, but should be 
far enough out so as not to be a source of annoy- 
ance to the neighborhood. 
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For the destruction of your animals, I am 
of the opinion that Mr. Huntington Smith’s 
electrical killer is humane and practical. In our 
own shelter we have used this killing apparatus 
for several years with very satisfactory results. 
When we first installed Mr. Smith’s invention I 
was somewhat skeptical, and we had Dr. Kelly, 
former state veterinarian of New York State, 
supervise the first killing, and after an exhaustive 
test he stated that in his judgment this method 
of destroying small animals was the most 
humane he had ever seen. 


It should be our aim to find homes for as many 
of our dogs and cats as possible. However, in 
doing so, we should not sell a dog or give a cat to 
every applicant. Sufficient inquiry should be 
made to satisfy us that the animal is going into a 
house where it will receive proper care, and we 
should pick our homes. For instance, we should 
not place a big dog, which requires plenty of range, 
with people who live in a little two by four flat 
and no yard. | 

In conclusion, let me add that if conditions are 
such that you cannot have the rather pretentious 
plant and equipment I have described, get any 
barn that can be cleaned up and situated so you 
will have plenty of fresh air, and fit it up with the 
best you can get hold of in the way of kennel 
boxes. Any makeshift is better than nothing, as 
long as the dogs are made comfortable while in 
your possession. Our Society started with places 
that we were ashamed to take visitors to, but by 
persistent work we have built and equipped a 
kennel building very much. along the lines.I have 
described. So, do not be discouraged. Start in 
with what you can get, and I am sure that you 


~ 
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will find the needs of the work so great that you 
will push it until you have a modern up-to-date 
shelter and the necessary equipment to handle 
the small animal problem satisfactorily. 


A CHANCE FOR DOGS 


Mr.8. D. Gordon, the Evangelist who has been 
giving a series of quiet talks in this city, said: 

“We love dogs and cats and other animals. 
There is the lonely man, for instance, whose 
heart is centered on his great dog. There is the 
woman who loves her cat. There is the farmer 
whose greatest friend is his cow. If we love dogs 
and cats and horses so, is it too much to imagine 
that God, after whose image we are made, loves 
them also? 

‘“‘T believe that he not only loves these animals, 
but also takes care of them. No one can say 
that his care of them ceases with their life on this 
earth. I could not say that he has provided a 
special immortality for them. But who can tell? 

‘“Remember that passage in Paul’s epistle to 
the Romans, in the eighth chapter: 

““Ror we know that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now. | 

““And not only they, but ourselves also, 
which have the first fruits of the spirit, even we 
ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of the body.’ 

“Tt is plain, that when the blight that is now 
upon the world is removed, and the second Eden 
has come, that lower creation will also partake of 
the fruits. In Eden there will be no homeless 
cats, such .as we see about the great cities of this 
country. 

“A few weeks ago, during the wave of crime that 
swept over the East, a little corner grocer was 
shot and killed by a burglar on his quest for loot. 
The murderer simply stood in the doorway of the 
little shop, and fired directly and without warn- 
ing at the grocer behind his counter. In the 
store was a great Newfoundland dog, the pal of 
his master. As soon as the bandit had fired, the 
dog leaped for his throat. The revolver spurted 
fire again, and the dog fell with a bullet in his 


chest. But again he struggled to his feet, and 
again he made a spring to avenge his master’s 
death. But the burglar riddled him with bullets. 

“In the morning the police found the body of 
the murdered man, where he had fallen, and 
across his breast lay the head of his dog. The 
dog with his dying strength had crawled to the 
side of his master, and there his fading eyes had 
searched the eyes that could not see, and asked 
the question that was unanswered, ‘‘ Master, 
have I not done well?” 

Mr. Gordon was asked if he thought that a dog 
who had made so bravely the great sacrifice 
would be rewarded after death. He replied: 

‘““As I said, we bear a resemblance to our 
Creator. We, certainly, would reward that dog. 
It is not too much to expect that He would re- 
ward him also.’’—The Boston Post. 


THE DOG 


I’ve never known a dog to wag 
His tail in glee he didn’t feel, 

Nor quit his old-time friend to tag 
At some more influential heel. 

The yellowest cur I ever knew 

Was, to the boy who loved him, true. 


I’ve never known a dog to show 
Halfway devotion to his friend, 
To seek a kinder man to know, 
Or richer, but unto the end 
- The humblest dog I ever knew © 
Was, to the man that loved him, true. 


I’ve never known a dog to fake 
Affection for a present gain, 

A false display of love to make, 
Some little favor to attain. 

I’ve never known a Prince or Spot 

That seemed to be what he was not. 


But I have known a dog to fight 
With all his strength to shield a friend, 
And, whether wrong or whether right, 
To stick with him until the end. 
And I have known a dog to lick 
The hand of him that men would kick. 
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And I have known a dog to bear 
Starvation pangs from day to day 
With him who had been glad to share 

His bread and meat along the way. 
No dog, however mean or rude, 
Is guilty of ingratitude. 


The dog is listed with the dumb, 
No voice has he to speak his creed, 
His messages to humans come 
By faithful conduct and by deed, 
He shows, as seldom mortals do, 
A high ideal of being true. 
—American Field. 


When people believe, as they often say they do, 
that ‘‘someone”’ will always be found to feed an 
abandoned or lost dog or cat they are greatly 
mistaken. The deserted cat or dog often wan- 
ders for miles and goes begging for help to many 
houses without getting any response, being 
driven away by the inmates who do not wish to 
encourage the animal to stay around where they 
live. This was the case of a large collie we were 
notified about in Revere. The man who notified 
us said the dog had been “hanging around the 
back yard three or four days,’ but as he thought 
it belonged to someone he did not try to feed it. 
~When he found the dog was growing so weak he 
was unable to stand he telephoned the League, 
and we sent our emergency car for it. We got 
the dog to the League, but it was too late to give 
her any help. She was in terrible shape and 
evidently starving to death. 


ATTACKS OLD HORSE TRADE 


The Equine Defence League of England is 
conducting a campaign which is very much 
needed against the worn-horse traffic, or the 
export of decrepit horses to the continent, where 
they are slaughtered for their meat. Mrs. M. 
K. Matthew, Honorary Secretary of the League, 
is working for a law to forbid this traffic and it 
will be the wish of all American humanitarians 
that she may be successful. 


The following is taken from a circular Mrs. 
Matthew is sending out: 


RESCUED BY OUR AGENT, 


WORN HORSE TRAFFIC 


Blinded pit ponies and horses, too painfully 
diseased to be seen in England, are being roughly 
shipped to the continent. 

Many die on the way. 

Hungry and thirsty, wounded and covered 
with weals from beating, some fall in the road 
after landing and are cruelly killed there. 

Others have their last efforts worked out of 
them through agony. 

The Belgians say, as they look on, ‘‘the Eng- 
lish boast of their love of horses’’—‘‘out of 
sight, out of mind.” 

As you hope for justice for yourselves obtain a 
promise from your M. P. that he will insist on 
the quick end of this national disgrace. This 
treachery to faithful, toiling helpers. 

THe NationaL EQuinE DEFENCE LEAGUE, 
M. K. Matthew, Honorable Secretary, 27, 
Beaconsfield Rd., New Southgate, London, N. 11. 


WINTER RULES FOR CARE OF 
HORSES 


Protect your animals from the cold. This 
will make them more comfortable, and will save 
you feed. | 

Stop the holes in your barn. 

Board in your tie-up. 

An old horse, especially, like an old man, feels 
the cold. 

Blanket your horses on frosty nights in the 
fall, when their coats are short. 
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Give your horses and cattle a good bed. Bed- 
ding is cheap. 

Water your horses at least three times a day. 
The stomach of the horse is very small. 

Punctuality in feeding and watering the stock 
is very important. They will worry and lose 
flesh if kept waiting beyond the regular time. 

A good grooming costs no money, and is equal 
to two quarts of oats. 

A horse cannot thrive on hay alone. He needs 
oats or corn for strength; and grass, bran or pota- 
toes to keep his bowels right. 

Keep your horse’s feet soft, and have him shod 
often. More feet are ruined in the stable than 
on the road. 

Don’t degrade your family by using alame horse. 

Kill the worn-out or incurably lame horse. If 
you sell him, the money that you receive is 
blood money.—HEnry C. MErwin. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


BOOSE AND BARNEY 


Barney had lived at the old house some time 
before Boose appeared at the new house. Bar- 
ney was a great big black cat, with a beautiful 
black coat, of which he was very proud, as any- 
one could see who saw the pains he took every 
morning, when he was making his toilet. 

His principal business was to keep the strange 
cats off his domain, and to take care of the mice 
who lived in the big comfortable barn at the 
back of the old house. 

Once in a while, however, he would go to the 
new house across the lawn, to see the people 
there because they belonged to his family; and 
thought as much of Barney as his own people did. 

One day he went over and saw a big basket on 
the piazza, and’as he came up to smell around 
and see what it was, he heard a faint discouraged 
meaow! come from the inside of the basket. Just 
then the lady of the house came out and said, 
“Oh, Barney! you have come just in time to see 
little Boose’”’; and she opened the basket and out 
sprang a little bunch of grey fur, with little 
round eyes, that stared around in a fright. 


Barney looked at the thing not knowing 
whether it was a ball of grey yarn, such as Aunt 
Fannie used to work with every afternoon, or 
whether it was really alive. After walking 
round it several times he touched it with his 
paw, but getting no response, he decided to go 
home. The lady said ‘poor little Boose, he is 
frightened to death.” 

Barney did not go over to the new house again 
for some days, but he kept thinking of the little 
erey ball, and he decided to go and see if it was 
still there. Sure enough there it was, all curled 
up on the steps of the piazza in the sun; but this 
time it ran up to Barney and tried to play with — 
him. Barney thought it was a silly little thing, 
but he let him roll over him two or three times, 
then he gave him a poke with his paw, and went 
home. 

After that Barney used to go pretty often to 
see Boose, and they had many good times to- 
gether. At last Barney thought it was time to 
teach Boose to work, so the first thing he did was 
to send him to chase the strange cats off the 
place; at first Boose would chase them way into 
the street, but Barney told him he must only 
chase them to the sidewalk, because they had a 
perfect. right to go anywhere in the street that 
they wanted to. 

Barney never interfered with Boose unless he 
saw that Boose was getting the worst of it; then 
Barney would join in, and the strange cat would 
run for his life; for Barney had a reputation as a 
fighter of which he was very proud. 

One day Aunt Fannie saw Boose and Barney 
having a long conversation on the path, which 
ran between the houses, and finally they walked 
off towards the barn. Aunt Fannie said, “I 
guess Barney is going to teach Boose to catch 
rats.” They were gone almost all the morning, 
and sure enough, when they came back little 
Boose had a good-sized rat in hismouth. Heran 
onto the piazza and dropped it before his mis- 
tress, who said, ‘‘Why Boose what a good 
kitty,’’ and she petted him and made much of 
him; while Barney looked on very much pleased 
for a while, and then he started for home. Boose 
caught up his rat and started after him to show 
his prize to Aunt Fannie. After that almost 
every day Barney would come half way across 
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the path and wait for Boose, and when he came 
they used to go off together, either over to the 
meadow, or to the brook or to the old barn after 
rats. On hot summer afternoons they used to 
go to a little clump of pines where the ladies of 
the family had a hammock and easy chairs and 
used often to sit; there also were two baskets for 
Boose and Barney, and the friends dosed many 
a summer afternoon away under the pines. 

One morning there was a ring at the door of 
the old house, and a little girl said to Aunt Fan- 
nie, ‘‘Barney has been hit by an auto and he is 
lying on the road, and I guess he is dead.”” We 
rushed to the spot and sure enough, there was 
our poor Barney dead at our feet. We carried 
him back to the house and buried him under the 
pines, in the little grove where he used to like to 
be when he was with us. 

That same morning Boose went down the 
path to keep his tryst with Barney. He waited 
about half an hour and then came trotting home 
again and thought no more about it. He did 
the same thing several mornings and then his 
curiosity got the better of him and he went way 
over to the old house. | 

Aunt Fannie saw him coming, and as she 
missed Barney very much she was delighted to 
see Boose. He let her pet him for a time and 
then he started for a trip through the house. 
He went into every room he could get into, and 
looked under the beds and into all the corners to 
find his old friend, then he went through the 
shed and into the barn and looked that all over, 
down to the meadow and to the brook; then he 
went back to his own house and sat down on the 
piazza looking very thoughtful. For several 
mornings Boose went over the same ground 
looking for his friend, and then he seemed to 
have made up his mind that Barney had really 
gone, and he never went to the old house again. 

Boose soon lost his kittenish ways and became 
a very dignified and rather unapproachable cat, 
to all but his own family. 

Boose lived for a year and a half longer, when 
one morning he did not seem well, and he grew 
so rapidly worse that we sent for a doctor, but 
all to no avail; he lived a few days longer, and 
then we lost him. ‘The gentlemen of the house- 


hold said he had been poisoned, but the ladies 
all felt that he had died of a broken heart, at the 
loss of his old friend Barney. 

We buried him also in the little grove; and if 
there is a happy hunting-ground for cats after 
they get through in this world, I at least am sure 
that Boose and Barney are as good comrades 
there as they were here.—Epitu AUSTIN. 


LINCOLN’S TENDERNESS OF HEART 


His sympathies went forth to animals as well 
as to his fellow men. Upon one of his visits to 
General Grant’s headquarters in front of Peters- 
burg, just before the Appomattox campaign 
began, he stepped into the telegraph operator’s 
tent. in company with Colonel Bowers, our adju- 
tant-general. I was in the tent at the time, and 
my attention was attracted to three tiny kittens 
crawling about the floor. The mother had died, 
and the little wanderers in their grief were mew- 
ing piteously. Mr. Lincoln picked them up 
tenderly, sat down on a camp chair, took them on 
his lap, stroked their soft fur, and murmured, 
‘Poor little creatures! Don’t cry! You'll be 
taken good care of.’’ Then, turning to Bowers, 
he said, ‘Colonel, I hope you will see that these 
poor little motherless waifs are given plenty of 
good milk and treated kindly.” 

‘“‘T will see that they are taken in charge by the 
cook of our mess and well cared for, Mr. Presi- 
dent,’ replied Bowers. 

Three times I saw the President go to that 
tent during his short visit, and pick up those 
little kittens, fondle them, and take out his hand- 
kerchief and wipe their eyes as they lay on his 
lap, purring their gratitude. It seemed a strange 
sight, on the eve of battle, when everyone was 
thinking only of the science of destruction, to 
see the hand that by a stroke of the pen had 
loosed the shackles of four millions of bondsmen 
and had signed the commission of every officer 
of that gallant army, from the general in chief to 
the humblest lieutenant, tenderly caressing three 
stray kittens. It was a trivial circumstance, but 
it spoke more eloquently than words of the kind- 
ness of his heart.—(GENERAL HoracrE Porter, 
in Leslie’s Weekly.) 
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ONE OF OUR LEAGUE BEAUTIES. 


LOVING AND FEEDING 


“Oh my! What a handsome, intelligent cat— 
So gentle, good-natured, so glossy and fat! 
How do you manage, my dear Mrs. Brown, 
Always to have the best cat in town? 
So affectionate, too! Is the reason indeed 
Because you select an extra fine breed?” 
Thus questioned the lively Miss Agatha 
Gray, 
While calling on old Mother Brown one fine 
day. 


“My dear, you’re mistaken; pray never think 
that’s 
The reason I have such good luck with my cats, 
For never a mouser of high pedigree 
Has yet made its permanent home here with 
me. 
A plain kitchen cat was my Tom’s little mother— 
With highly bred cats I never would bother. 
The reason I have such fine cats, I guess, 
Is because—Here’s the secret of all my 
success: 
‘I love them and feed them,’ the good lady said, 
With an emphatic toss of her wise little head. 
‘Just loving and feeding I’ve found the best 
way 
To produce a fine cat, dear Miss Agatha 
Gray.’”’ 


—LovuELLA C. POOLE. 


HUMANE EDUCATION 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 


A school-teacher who has sympathy for the 
animals and birds and wishes to be of use in 
preventing the thoughtless cruelty from which 
so many horses, dogs, cats and birds suffer, has 
ereat opportunity for planting seeds of kindness 
among her pupils without interfering at all with 
the regular routine of school work. 

Subjects may be chosen for weekly composi- 
tions such as: 


How I Treat My Cat or Dog. 
What I Do to Help the Birds. 
What the Birds Do to Help Us. 
Do Birds Like to Be Caged? 
Does Any Animal Like to Be Shut Up? 
How Does the Chained Dog Feel? 
What Have I Done to Make Animals 
Happy? 
(Note: 
month.) . 

Pieces for recitation may be selected with the 
view of cultivating love or sympathy for animals. 

A few minutes devoted to a talk or some story 
or incident which the teacher or pupil know to 
be true gives the pupils something to think about 
and talk about in their own homes. 

This can all be brought in as an ordinary part 
of school work. 


Other subjects will be given next 


Some teachers and writers on humane educa~ 
tion think that books or leaflets on “‘ Nature 
Study” cover this ground of humane education, 
but they are quite mistaken. It is important 
to teach children to love flowers and trees and 
to be careful not to destroy them, but this is a 
study quite apart from teaching considerate 
kindness to animals and birds, and a horror of all 
forms of cruelty. Humane Education and Na- 
ture Study are two entirely different things,— 
in fact, I have known of cases where a teacher 
interested in nature study has encouraged collec- 
tions of birds’ eggs, or in other words, the robbing 
of birds’ nests. 
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In the winter or in the fall of the year, when 
the birds have deserted their nests, it is not 
doing any harm to take a deserted nest from a 
bush or a tree and bring it to the teacher. By 
aid of bird books or magazines any teacher can 
study out what bird built the nest. She can 
exhibit this nest, or as many: nests as she has in 
her collection, taking, of course, only one at a 
time, and she should draw the attention of the 
pupils to the materials the nest is made of. 

She can explain to them how much work it 
was to build the nest; how many flights the father 
and mother bird had to make before the nest was 
ready to use. She can compare it with a man 
building a house for his wife and children, and 
try to make the children feel what a tragedy it 
is in bird life to have the little homes they have 
taken so much time and pains to build destroyed 
or stolen. An entire lesson can be made out of 
this one subject. 

It is better to take one subject and give all 
the time to that subject, when time is limited, 
than to speak of many things which will cause 
confusion in the child’s mind so that he will not 
be enough impressed with any one subject to 
remember it. 

Another complete lesson can be made on birds 
feeding their young. Later on we will take up 
both these subjects more in detail. 

Always, when it is possible, accompany the 
lesson with a poem on the subject, and if the 
children can commit that poem to memory it 
will be a lasting help to them in the cultivation of 
kindness. There are many really beautiful 
poems about animals and birds, and it would 
greatly help the coming generation to be more 
kind and more just to these, our fourfooted 
friends, all through their lives ifin their youth 
they committed to memory these verses from 
good authors. 

In the winter time children should be urged to 
save every smallest crumb for the birds. This, 
in the city, means English sparrows and pigeons. 
They are with us flying about and making the 
city more cheerful. Even if they are not con- 
sidered of much use (and there is a difference of 
opinion on this subject) they should not be 
allowed to starve. This helps the children to be 
kind and thoughtful, and there is no lesson they 


ean learn that will do them or the world more 
good than such an education.—A. H. S. 


CHUMS 


Miss J. W. has a pet dog that is in some ways a 
good deal of a trial. He is a stocky little Boston 
Terrier, so full of life and energy that when he 
comes into the house, and hurls himself upon his 
mistress, it is almost as if a bomb had struck her. 
In speaking of this very demonstrative pet she 
said a few days ago that she was actually black 
and blue in places where he had thrown himself 
upon her when demonstrating his affection. 
Tommy is as arule friendly with other dogs and 
goes out sometimes to visit friends, but lately he 
has made a new friend who seems to be specially 
attracted to him. This is a Chow who has 
moved into the next house, and he shows his 
affection in the following way: A few days ago 
Miss W. coming home from a call on a neighbor 
saw the Chow proceeding sedately up the street 
with a large and handsome bone in his mouth. 
She paid no attention to him but went on to her 
house. A little later she had occasion to go to 
the back door, where to her surprise she saw this 
very same bone on the top step. Calling her 
maid she asked the reason for the bone being 
there, and the maid told her that the Chow, (we 
do not know his name) had brought it over as a 
present to Tommy, and that he frequently brought 
Tommy presents of that sort. Sometimes he 
brings Tommy an entire slice of bread and butter 
and leaves it on the step. Sometimes it will be a 
piece of cake or any little titbit that dogs fancy, 
and if Tommy is watched he is afterwards seen to 
accept the present, and go away and bury it 
carefully. He is so very well fed at home (as 
anyone would know who saw him) that he has no 
appetite for these gifts, but is too polite to refuse 
them. 

This is a true story which illustrates not only 
the intelligence of the dog, but the affection one 
dog may feel for another.—A. H. 8. 


Let us never forget that animals not only 
suffer as we do when hungry and thirsty, but 
they suffer very much from terror. Therefore 
it is cruel to chase or frighten an animal or 


bird. ; 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


TAKEN FROM THE LEAGUE FIVE YEARS AGO 
REMARKABLY INTELLIGENT AND HIGHLY 
VALUED BY HIS OWNER 


During the month of February the League 
received 1669 cats, 359 dogs, 52 horses, and 11 
smaller animals. We placed 92 dogs and 57 
cats in homes. 

We received complaints about a number of 
horses in January and February, and our agent 
visited them all and did what he could to remedy 
the troubles complained of. 

An express horse in Everett which was seen 
to fall down on the street one day was eomplained 
of, and found to be underfed, and overworked. 
Our agent paid seven dollars for him and took 
possession of him at once. K 

A thin black horse was takenin Sharon. He be- 
longed to afarmer and was working on the farm. 
He had evidently been somebody’s well-kept 


horse at one time but was old, teeth nearly gone. 

A complaint was sent from East Providence 
that a horse belonging in Easton had been seen 
in very bad condition. Our agent went to Easton 
to look up the horse, walked eight miles before 
he located him, then found him so lame and 
generally out of condition he got permission of 
the owner to put him to death. | 

A horse employed by a paper box company 
was complained of and found to be suffering with 
an incurable sore on one foot. Our agent paid 
seven dollars in order to get the horse at once 
and had him put out of his misery. 

In Charlestown a horse was found with an 
injured spine. When the horse got down he 
could not get up without assistance and was 
undoubtedly in a suffering condition. The owner 
consented to have him put to death. 

A horse seen in a grocer’s wagon had both fore 
feet diseased, but was still able to get around 
with the wagon. Our agent showed the owner 
how cruel it was to work him and paid seven 
dollars to get possession of him. 

A pedler was seen with a horse in Roxbury 
that ought not to be driven. By payment of 
seven dollars the lame and diseased horse was 
rescued from work. 

Another pedler in South Boston was persuaded 
to give up for seven dollars the horse he was using. 
This horse was not old, but was worn out and 
suffering with ring bone. A horse in a similar 
case was discovered in a pedler’s wagon in Med- 
ford and taken by our agent. 

Other horses were taken from a contractor and 
horse dealers, 109 in all being rescued during two 
months. Besides these cases many cases of ill- 
fitting harnesses, particularly bridles, and blind- 
ers, and shoes, were investigated, and the owners 
made to remedy the trouble. A number of horses 
were found to be in need of rest, and their owners 
promised to give them half of every day, or one 
or two weeks’ rest, according to their needs. 
These horses our agent has under observation. — 

It is occasionally suggested to us that we 
should leave all the work for horses to be attended 
to by the State Society, to which we reply there 
seems to be work enough to do for horses in the 
City of Boston and its suburbs to keep half a 
dozen societies busy. : 
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We get many urgent requests to send an agent 
long distances, especially down on the Cape, but 
this we cannot do and always refer the person to 
the State Society’ 


Saturday morning, February 12: Our resi- 
dent matron was surprised by a crowd of chil- 
dren who rushed into the office much excited. 
There were eighteen children, of which num- 
ber four were girls, and they all came with a 
boy who bore in his arms a wounded dog for the 


doctor to help. The story was an interesting 


one. The boy owning the dog got into a fight 
with another boy on a street near the League. 
The dog was across the street, but seeing some- 
one attack his young master, regardless of his 
own safety, he started to race across the street 
_to his master’s defense. In his haste he did not 
see an automobile bearing down on him and the 
car struck him, rolling him over and wounding 
his leg. 

In a second the fight was off. The whole 
crowd of boys and girls who had gathered to see 
it rushed with the dog’s owner to pick up the 
wounded animal, and bring him to the Animal 
Rescue League, which we are glad and proud to 
ety is well known, and often visited by the 

‘street boys.” 

Our doctor had not Read and as the dog’s 

leg was bleeding badly our matron sent the boy 
with the wounded dog to the Village Street 
Hospital which is near the League, where the leg 
was bandaged and the injury found to be not 
serious. 
In the afternoon of the same day seven little 
girls came together bringing a wounded pigeon. 
It is very gratifying to see so many children ready 
to rescue injured and sick animals. 

The League received notice of a cat on a 
church roof on Isabella Street which had been 
there two days. The roof was covered with ice 
and had such a slant that it was a mystery how 
the cat got there, and had been able to stay. 
Our emergency car went to the place, but came 
back because one man could not rescue the cat 
alone. After getting another man to help him 
our agent went back, the church ladder was 
borrowed, and finally it took four men to get the 
eat off the roof. The roof was so steep and 


slanting that our agent, Lynn -Hosea, who 
finally reached the cat, had-to crawl up a little 
at a time on his stomach, and he slipped back 
many times. The cat was found not only to be 
half frozen but was badly afflicted with mange. 


This is a good illustration of the perseverance 
and bravery shown by the Animal Rescue 
League’s agents when they are called upon to do 
rescue work. 


Fatt River, Mass. 
Thought you might like to see how No. 14388 


looks now. I took him April 17, 1919. He has 
a fine home ‘on the outskirts of the city with 
plenty of meadows and woods to roam in. The 
snapshots were taken at Highland Light while 
we were on an auto trip.—R. C. B. 


BRANCH WORK 

Miss Margaret Starbuck, visitor of the Receiv- 
ing Stations of the Animal Rescue League, gives 
the following as her monthly report for January, 
dated the first of February: 

I called at the Northampton Street Branch 
and found everything in good order as usual; 61 
animals were cared for during the month, which 
was an unusually large number for a winter 
month. This branch is at the free hospital of 
the Work Horse Relief Association, of which 
Henry C. Merwin is president. Mr. McCarthy 
is the superintendent of the hospital. He has a 
cat called Tommy at the hospital which was 
taken there while very small, and was in bad 
condition. As he had a particularly intelligent 
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and interesting face Mr. McCarthy thought he 
would try and save him, and he has grown to be 
a most beautiful cat. All the rats have vanished 
from the hospital and only a few mice are left, 
just enough to give Tommy a little work to do. 
Unless Tommy were on hand the mice would 
make away with a great deal of the grain that is 
kept for the horses. The mice often fall down 
the grain chute, and Tommy will sit for hours 
at the bottom of the chute watching for them. 
One day he caught nine inside of half an hour. 


Mrs. Moog at the Roxbury Branch cared for 
60 animals during January. She has a great 
many bad cases. Just before I arrived one of 
these poor creatures was brought in almost 
eaten up with mange, so that its body was like a 
hardcrust with only holes foreyes. It was found 
sitting on the doorstep of the National Rockland 
Bank. Mrs. Moog’s cages need a new coat of 
paint and some repairs. Otherwise everything 
is in good condition. 


At the Neighborhood House in Cambridge 
thirty animals were cared for in January. I 
found everything in good condition. A great 
many calls from all parts of Cambridge now are 
sent to the Neighborhood House,—many people 
asking what they can do for sick animals. 
The Neighborhood House continues to do its 
good work of distributing humane literature 
among the children. 


At the Industrial School on North Bennett 
Street 59 animals were cared for and everything 
found in the best of condition. 


At the Parish House Branch in East Boston I 
found everything in good condition and 23 ani- 
mals were cared for in January. 


At the time of the Fair we received a letter 
from Lawrence containing a money-order for 
ten dollars with good wishes for the Fair. This 
money was the direct result of our_efforts in get- 
ting hold of a horse complained of by the friend 
who sent the money. She saw an old mare 
advertised for sale. She knew the mare was 
blind, and unfit for work, and not being able to 


negotiate with the man herself, she sent to the > 
League, begging us to try to purchase it, and 
offered to help us pay for it if we would do so. 
Our agent went at once to Lawrence and got the 
owner’s name. ‘The horse had already been sent 
out of that city, but he followed up the case, 
and with the assistance of a humane worker in 
Nashua, N. H. he finally, after a good deal of 
trouble, secured the old mare, and had her killed. 
In gratitude Mrs. B. of Lawrence sent us ten 
dollars for the purchase of the mare, and ten 
dollars for our Fair.—A. H. S. 

The following interesting letter was received 
when we were collecting money for our Horses’ 
Christmas dinners, and I am sure many of our 
readers will like to see it. 

Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 18, 1920. 
Mrs. Huntington Smith, 

My dear Lady: I am only 3% years old, but 
this is my third Christmas letter to you, asking 
you to please use the dollar bill I am putting in 
this letter to give some poor horse a nice dinner » 
so that he will be glad that it is Christmas Day. 
I hope that Santa Claus will come down the 
chimney in all the stables, and feed all the tired 
hungry horses, don’t you? Some Christmas, next 
year perhaps, I will be able to write my own letter 


to you. Tell the horses I will not forget them. 
Sincerely your little friend,—Epcar OWwrn 
MuRPHY. 


Cambridge, Jan. 9, 1921. 

In answer to your enquiries as to the cat 
No. 420 which I took last November I can 
report favorably. He is no longer known by an 
impersonal number but rejoices in the honored 
name of Calvin C. We consider him a very 
intelligent creature and possessed of much re- 
sourcefulness and great spirit. His manners 
and habits are those of a perfect gentleman. He 
seemed from the very first contented; I could 
speak even more strongly and say that he took 
possession of the premises and gave us his gra- 
cious permission to remain. We have seen no 
signs of mice since he has been here and we were 
very much troubled with them before. He 
has extended his activities to other parts of the 
house and caught two in another apartment. 
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We have noticed that he never gets into any 
upholstered chair or couch but sleeps either on 
the floor or in a chair with a wooden seat. An- 
other favorite place is on my desk. He is very 
particular about his food. Bread and vegetables 
even when mixed with meat or fish he disdains 
and will not touch until convinced that nothing 
else is forthcoming. He is very playful and 
attractive and we should be sorry to part with 
him.—H. A. T. 
Belmont, Mass., Dec. 31, 1920. 

The tiger kitten you mention I secured for 
some one living down stairs in the same house as 
myself. He was only one month old when taken; 
he promises to be a good mouser for which he was 
wanted, but is a little too young to be sure of 
yet. He has become a great pet with them all 
and is practically boss already. He is growing 
very rapidly and promises to be a large cat. when 
he is fully grown up. He is perfectly healthy 
and enjoys being alive every moment. Wishing 
you the best of luck in your work, I am, Yours 
truly,—A. E. B. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1920. 

We procured a kitten from you some time in 
September which I believe you inquired about 
later. The card was lost or mislaid while wait- 
ing for attention the fact of which explains the 
delay. The kitten has developed into a very 
fine cat, is well and sleek, and yesterday brought 
out a good sized rat for our inspection; previous 
to that his catches so far as we know have been 
mice.—E. & B. . 


East Boston, Mass., Dec. 30, 1920. 
The two kittens taken from the Animal 
Rescue League October 21, 1920 by D. J. H. are 
very satisfactory and contented. They are also 
very good ratters or mousers.—D. J. H. 


Superior Court, Court House, Boston, 
Dec. 30, 1920. 

I have your inquiry concerning the kitten I 
obtained from you November 8th, and am glad 
to say that he is well and contented. So far 
as I can see no symptoms of disease or any ob- 


jectionable traits have developed. He is an 
excellent ratter, having caught two rats within 
the first week he was here, and we have seen no 
indications of rats or mice since.—E. B. B. 


Roxbury, Mass., Dec. 30, 1920. 
The cat is very well thank you, and seems 
contented now. He was homesick at first. He 
is willing to work for his board by exterminating 


all the mice he can find.—C. M. Z. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass., Dec. 30. 

I am very much pleased with our kitten who is 
well and a fine ratter. He and the dog get along 
nicely together. Thanking you for your inquiry, 
Sincerely,—E. W. F. 


‘Cottage Park Road, Jan. 4, 1920. 

In reply to postal of inquiry would state that 
we are delighted with the kitten. He has a 
wonderful disposition, was thoroughly house- 
broken; seemed used to children; neither their 
noise nor the dog disturbed him. The night I 
brought him home he settled down before the log 
fire with the dog and the children as though he 
had always been here. He is growing fat and is 
much admired for his hair is so heavy he seems 
almost part Angora, and his yellow spots and 
yellow eyes give him quite an unusual appearance. 
With a ribbon about his neck, he sometimes sits 
up on the mantle over the fire, or on the back 
of a big easy chair, as fine and proud as any prize 
winner, so we are convinced he is not an ordinary 


alley cat.—H. A. J. 


Allston, Mass., Jan. 12, 1921. 
The cat obtained from you November 12 is 
generally satisfactory and contented, and is a 
good ratter. Thank you.—F. G. G. 


Milford, Mass., Jan. 1, 1921. 

We are very much pleased with the kitten we 
took from the League Nov. 26. He is very 
happy and contented and made himself at home 
right away when he first came, and is a very 
lovable and playful pet. I keep him in nights 
and we give him the best of care, so he is healthy 
and is growing fast. I think when he gets larger 
he willcatchrats. Thanksto you for him.—G.H.S. 
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They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
Condition always good when 


fed on this bread. 
Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 

Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 

individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 
Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 
Telephone Beach 244. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual Care. New Large Runs. Established 11 years. 


MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. 


Telephone Dedham 209-J 


As a change of diet at any time, try 


SPRATT’S FIBO 


The most appetizing granulated dog 
food on the market. Owners of Pek- 
ingese, Toys and shy feeders will find 
that this food, as a change of diet has no 
equal. 


Write for samples and send 2c stamp 
for ‘Dog Culture.”’ 


Spratt’s Patent Limited 


Newark, New Jersey 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 243 11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 


